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For this reason/' he would add, "one ought every day at least
to hear a little song, read a good poem, see a fine picture, and, if
it were possible, to speak a few reasonable words." With such
a turn of thought in Serb, which in some degree was natural to
him, the persons who frequented his society could scarcely be in
want of pleasant conversation.

It was in the midst of these instructive entertainments, that
Wilhelm one day received a letter sealed in black. Werner's hand
betokened mournful news; and our friend was not a little shocked
when, opening the sheet, he found it to contain the tidings of his
father's death, conveyed in a very few words. After a short and
sudden illness he had parted from the world, leaving his domestic
affairs in the best possible order.

This unlooked-for intelligence struck Wilhelm to the heart.
He deeply felt how careless and negligent we often are of friends
and relations while they inhabit with us this terrestrial sojourn ;
and how we first repent of our insensibility when the fair union,
at least for this side of time, is finally cut asunder. His grief for
the early death of this honest parent was mitigated only by the
feeling, that he had loved but little in the world, and the convic-
tion that he had enjoyed but little.

Wilhelm's thoughts soon turned to his own predicament; and
he felt himself extremely discomposed. A person can scarcely be
put into a more dangerous position, than when external circum-
stances have produced some striking change in his condition, with-
out his manner of feeling and of thinking having undergone any
preparation for it. There is then an epoch without epoch; and
the contradiction which arises is the greater, the less the person
feels that he is not trained for this new manner of existence.

Wilhelm saw himself in freedom, at a moment when he could
not yet be at one with himself. His thoughts were noble, his
motives pure, his purposes were not to be despised. All this he
could with some degree of confidence acknowledge to himself:
but he had of late been frequently enough compelled to notice,
that experience was sadly wanting to him; and hence on the
experience of others, and on the results which they deduced from
it, he put a value far beyond its real one; and thus led himself
still deeper into error. What he wanted, he conceived he might
most readily acquire if he undertook to collect and retain what-
ever memorable thought he should meet with, in reading or in
conversation. He accordingly recorded his own or other men's